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OLD ENGLISH STAGE.* 





Tue fourth Widkirk pageant, which relates to the sacrifice of Isaac 
by Abraham, is of a strain so far superior to the two already no- 
ticed, that it appears as misplaced in their company, as a tender 
beauty among a set of alehouse buffoons. Mr Collier gives the 
following interesting analysis of it. It would be worth while to 
know the author, for it is written by a man of genius, and possesses 
genuine pathos. 


‘The father and son,’ says Mr Collier, ‘ are accompanied on 
their way “ forth of towne” by two boys and a jackass, whom be- 
fore the sacrifice they leave behind. When Abraham is about to 
slay his son, Isaac exclaims :— 


‘“ The shynyng of your bright blade 

It gars me quake for ferde to dee. 
‘« Abraham. Therefore groflyngt thou shalt be layde; 
Then when I stryke, thou shalt not se.” 


‘ In order to delay the fatal stroke, Abraham pretends that he 
has lost something, and turning away, says very tenderly :— 


*“ What water shotes in both myn eeyn! 
I were lever than all worldly wyn, 
That I had for hym onys unkynde 
But no defawt I faund hym in. 

I wold be dede for hym or fynde ; 
To slo hym thus I thynke grete syn.” 


‘or, in other words,—“ What water shoots into both mine eyes ! 
I should have been more glad than of all worldly gain, if I had 
found him once unkind; but I never found him in fault. I would 
willingly die or endure suffering for him: to slay him thus I think 
a great sin.” 

‘ The Angel prevents the blow, but Abraham will not talk, even 
with the heavenly messenger, till he has released and kissed his son. 

‘ The Chester play treats this story even more pathetically, and, 
as a contrast, it is opened with a comic prologue by a person who 
calls himself “‘ Gobbet on the Greene.”’ It ends thus :— 


*“ My name is Gobbet on the Greene, 


With you I may no longer bene. 

Farewell, my lordings, by dene, 

For letting of your playe.” 
' ‘ The following is a part of the dialogue between Abraham and 
saac :— 


‘“ Tsaacke. Yf I have trespassed in any degree, 
With a yarde you may beate me. 
Put up your sworde, yf your wil be, 
For I am but a chylde. 
** Abraham. Oh, my deare sone, I ame sorye 
To doe to thee this greate anoye. 
God’s commaundement doe must I, 
His workes are aye full mylde. 
Woulde God, my mother were here with me, 
She woulde kneele downe upon her knee 
Prayinge you, father, yf yt might be, 
For to save my life.” 

* Isaac expresses his readiness to submit to the will of God, and 
reminds Abraham that he has other sons at home whom he may 
love. Abraham “ wrings his hands,” and declares himself almost 
out of his senses for grief. Isaac on his knees asks his father’s 
blessing, and requests him to hide his eyes, that he may not see 
the sword when it is raised to strike him. Abraham entreats him 
not to add to his agony, and calls upon Christ to have pity upon 
him. The stage direction at the close is : “ Here let Abraham make 
a sygne, as though he would slaye and cut off his head with his 
sworde, then let the Angell come and take the sworde by the ende, 
and staye it.” 

‘In the course of this piece we meet with the first mention of 
the Evpositor (sometimes also called the Doctor), who makes 
several explanatory addresses to the audience. A messenger 
_— an epilogue, in which he announces the subject of the next 
play. 

“The Coventry Pageant, which relates, like those of Widkirk 


** Tsaacke. 


* The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the time of Shakspeare : 
and Annals of ihe Stage to the Restoration. By J, Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S.A. Three vols. 8vo. Murray. 

+ Grovelling on his stomach, 








and Chester, solely to the sacrifice of Isaac, is much inferior. There 
is one natural touch in it, however, which deserves notice; during 
the whole day Abraham is dumb with grief at the comtemplation of 
the sacrifice he is compelled to make; and Isaac remarks, uncon- 
sciously and innocently,— 
* “ Fayre fadyr, ye go ryght stille; 
I sat jon ik be unto me.” ’—Vol. IT, p. 165. 

We thank Mr Collier for the analysis of these Widkirk and 
Chester pieces, and for the quotation from the Coventry. . All the 
touches of pathos, to which he points our attention, are of the right 
heart-felt order, and would not have been unworthy of Chaucer. 
Everybody who has any feeling, must recognize the truth and 
beauty of Abraham’s expression about the tears coming into his 
eyes; of his wish that the boy had been sometimes unkind to him ; 
of his remaining silent towards the angel, till he has released and 
kissed his son; of Isaac’s telling him (in the Chester Pageant) that 
he might beat him if he had done anything wrong, but ought not to 
use a sword; of the poor boy’s wish that his mother were present, 
to beg his life; of Abraham’s wringing his hands, and declaring 
himself almost out of his senses for grief; Isaac asking his father’s 
blessing, and then the father begging him ‘not to add to his agony,’ 
and calling ‘ upon Christ to have pity upon him.’ The author of 
Lear and King John might have had ‘ the water shooting into his. 
eyes’ at the reading of passages like these. 

We have been well acquainted with Christmas carols in our time, 
but do not remember the following pretty fancy, which Mr Collier 
tells us is to be found in a popular one. It is in a Coventry 
Pageant :—* Mary, seeing a cherry-tree, longs for some of the fruit; 
and Joseph tells her, that he who is the father of her child may 
procure it for her. The tree instantly hows down to her hand.’ 

The following is a specimen of the short work which Mr Collier 
makes of the dicta of the most assured of his predecessors :— 

‘ Gifford designates the Vice, “ the buffoon of the old Mysteries 
and Moralities,” as if he had figured in the Miracle plays repre- 
sented at Chester, Coventry, York, and elsewhere. Malone, also, 
in a passage before alluded to, speaks of him as the “ constant 
attendant” of the Devil in “ the ancient religious plays.” Theobald, 
in a note on the words, “ the formal Vice Iniquity ” in Richard the 
Third, asserts that before the period of the Reformation, there was 
hardly an old play without a Devil and a Vice. The fact is, that 
the Vice was wholly unknown in our religious plays, which have 
hitherto gone by the name of Mysteries, and to which Gifford, 
Malone, and Theobald refer.’ .... ‘ With regard to “ Moralities,” 
it is certainly true, that in the most ancient moral plays, characters 
of gross buftoonery and vicious propensities were inserted for the 
amusement and instruction of the audience; but although we hear 
of ‘ the fool’ in Medwall’s Interlude, performed before Henry VIII 
in 1516, such a character seems very rarely to have been specifi- 
cally called “ the Vice,” anterior to the Reformation.’—P. 266. 

(To be continued.) 


DREADFUL FA 


MINE IN IRELAND. 





The spectacle of indifference presented by the Nobility of the 
United Kingdom, at this present crisis of death and misery in the 
sister island, is perfectly disgustiug. Our countrymen were angry 
with Bonaparte for calling them a ‘ shop-keeping nation.’ The 
Nobility, we suppose, would not be angry (for nothing moves them) 
at being called a money-keeping Nobility ; but such they are: and 
all the rich, as a body, are included in the designation. They have 
their tens of thousands a-year, their twenty thousands, their fifty 
thousands, their hundreds of thousands; and they deny themselves 
no luxury under the sun, not even that of keeping thousands in 
their strong boxes, while humanity wants a meal. Let no one 
hereafter talk of the generosity of the ‘ upper classes’ in England. 

A Correspondent of the Times recommended, the other day, that 
the ‘ Wellington Testimonial Fund ’ should be applied to the salva- 
tion of the poor starving Irish, A ‘ Member of the Committee’ for 
that fund answers the letter, and says the recommendation could 
not be taken, because granting that every subscriber but one should 
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sanction the measure, it would be in the power of that one ‘ to file 
a bill in Chancery, not merely for the recovery of his subscription, 
but to compel a specific performance of the object proposed when 
he paid his money.’ This may be true, though it would not be very 
likely. But there is one person concerned, who could turn the 
fund to this beneficial object by a single word. Why does not the 
Duke of Wellington recommend it? He would raise himself a 
monument by the action, much nobler than any that the Fund 
could give him. 

The following is something to the purpose. Another correspon- 
dent, in a style of striking brevity and feeling, writes to the Editor 
of the same paper :— 

* Sir,—Our fellow-creatures in Ireland are starving. 

* Cannot every individual give something ? 

* The population of London alone is 1,500,000. If every person 
would give only 6d., 37,500/. would at once be collected, and yet 
not above half that sum has yet been raised. Let no one refuse to 
give something, be it but a penny. How many could save ld. per 
day ? and this done by each person in London, for one day, amounts 
to 6,250/. Let us all do our uttermost, and that instantly: delay 
is death to our fellow-creatures. C.J. 

Yes: think of this last sentence. A ball is announced for the 
4th July, at Drury Lane theatre, for the relief of the starvers, and 
the King and Queen are to be there. This is very well: but what 
are the starvers to do in the mean time? A paragraph in the same 
paper informs us, that ‘ the average price of potatoes in Ireland is 
2d. a stone (141b.) that is, 341. for a halfpenny, enough to support 
a man for a day; and yet this halfpenny cannot be had in Erris and 
other parts where famine rages.’ 

An inhabitant of Regent street, the other day, offered to keep a 
subscription-box in his shop-window, {for the collection of passing 
charity. If the same generous person had time to procure the 
establishment of similar boxes in three or four different parts of the 
metropolis, and books were opened at each place for the receipt of 
sixpenny and shilling subscriptions, or subscriptions not exceeding 
half-a-sovereign, a good sum perhaps might be obtained at once. 
But again we say, what are the nobility about, and why do they not 
come down with their thousands ? The inhabitants of Chelsea 
have done themselves immortal honour by paying into the General 
Committee at Cornhill the sum of 450/. as their ‘ first instalment.’ 
We shall hold that district in double respect henceforward, and feel 
a pleasure in going through it. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE LIVING 


PAINTERS. No. VII. 
* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.’"—-Taming of the Shrew. 





THE PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 











Let them be assured, that this is a mistake altogether. 


es 


square-cut dress afford! We are in fact nothing more than a series 
of obtuse angles, disguised by kerseymere and broad-cloth ; and our 
only result, when sitting for our pictures, is to stultify the artist by 
the innumerable points and difficulties which our ill-dressed figures 


present. When the Doge Grimani, or the Senator Lanfranco, or 
any other Grandee of Italy or Spain, came before Titian or Velas- 
quez, he came properly accoutred. He came duly loaded with 
twenty yards of Genoa velvet, a handsome proportion of the finest 
silk, his belt, and his sword, and above all his beard, over which 
came glancing a couple of eyes (like those of the eagle or the rattle- 
snake), whilst his whole aspect wore a look of command, and said, 
* Come, paint me !’—There was no alternative. He was set down, 
accordingly, ‘ in his habit, as he lived;’ and a very pretty picture he 
made, as we all know. Instead of this, we have now a slice of a 
man (five feet ten by fifteen inches) who runs up the middle of the 
picture like a hop-pole, and divides the canvass into a couple of 
hemispheres, which the puzzled painter is then bound to fill. In 
this extremity, he looks round his ‘ studio’—he examines very nar- 
rowly the economy of his friends’ sitting rooms—he purchases two 
yards of flowered silk, or venerable damask, at the bazaar of Mor- 
decai Levi, dealer in clothes ancient and modern,—and at last 
pounces upon a jar or inkstand—hangs his before-mentioned silk or 
damask across a chair, and the portrait is then worked up into rapid 
perfection. His brother artists applaud; the sitter (sufficiently 
flattered) is delighted; and the arts—remain in statu quo. No 
sudden incursion of new ideas disturbs the settled equanimity—the 
old, approved, aristocratic, system of picture-manufacturing. And, 
in fact, what do the Academicians want? They 
‘ Want no change, and least of all such change,’ 


as a fresh, vigorous, imaginative artist would bring upon them. 
What would become of their sleepy portraits? their hard and 
staring heads? their idle, endless, dull, unprofitable repetitions of 
each other? their stupid thefts from ancient masters 7 their bind, 
arrogant, oracular decisions in favour of themselves? Why, all 
would go down to the dust. Ay; notwithstanding the unanimity 
of the English in favour of English art, their pictures would jmme. 
diately take a secondary station. They would become ‘ rexpecta 
ble’ pictures, and they themselves ‘ creditable’ artists—than which’ 
as we well know, there is nothing more damning and dishonouring® 
They have indistinct visions of this their fate, no doubt; else why 
do they go on railing at their betters in art? Do they think 
that they can make themselves superior, merely by imagining that 
they are so? Do they think that they can keep their works impe- 
rishable—unmelted, 


* By thinking of the frosty Caucasus.’ 


The great 
painter must think, and labour, and look at nature; he must give 


his imagination way, and let his reason guide him (the two are 
quite reconcileable); he must study, and combine, and be patient 


_ and sincere in his desire to attain what is good; and he must more- 
| over strip himself of prejudice and envy and all the other disquali- 


| fications which interfere with success, 


| 


| 
SIR M. A. SHEE, SIR W. BEECHEY, MESSRS JACKSON, | 


REINAGLE, WILKIE, PICKERSGILL, 
TON, AND ROTHWELL. 


CHINNERY, MOR- 
A Porrrair is a species of mirror, in which the merits of Nature 
are carefully reflected, and her defects altogether shut out. It is 
the art of painting unlikenesses—the art of aggrandizing small 
things—the art, in a word, of flattering agreeably und profitably, at 
the expense of nothing but truth. This last—the auri sacra fames 


— is the grand inspiration ; the former—the flattery—is the secret of | 
The improvement in arts and manufactures is in propor- | 


success. 
tion to the profits resulting to individuals; but the profits would 
not ensue, were not other individuals pleased. We might paint 
gods and angels to all eternity without getting a maravedi by them, 
did they not profess to resemble Mr, Mrs, or Miss Lackwit, and to 
transmit the imaginary excellence of that illustrious family to the 
admiration of 1930. We are somewhat backward in acknowledging 
our great uncle Brick-bat, smeared faithfully upon canvass by the 
downright pencil of Kneller. We hesitate to confess our destent 
from figures fit to be scarecrows, which the malignity of provincial 
* professors’ has caused to be hung up in our oaken galleries ; but 
the beauties of Sir l!homas we bow to in an instant, and admit them 
the more readily and gratefully, because he has faithfully avoided 
all the deformities of nature. 

When Titian painted, he had heads to paint that were, in them- 


selves, sufficient to illuminate his pannels with grandeur and beauty, | ' , : . a 
The very costume of his time was enough to constitute a gorgeous |" his portraits bear the defects of servility, superadded to the 


The ample folds of silk and velvet, the hats crowned with | 


picture. 


It is not sufficient to sit 
simpering or scowling in the midst of one’s own achievements,—nor 
to sneer at the Flemings and Italians, and imagine that one’s own 
school is the best of all possible schools, and one’s self at the top 
of the topmost form. This may injure others a little; but it will 
do no good to ourselves. 

We have not left ourselves a great deal of space in the present 
number to speak of the English portrait-painters in detail. 


Nor is 
there a necessity for this. 


They have much in common with each 


| other, Loth of what is vicious as well as valuable; and a few cene- 





feathers, the flashing, formidable eyes (in which the noble and the | 


cut-throat * mingled so harmoniously) the mighty beards, and lastly, 
the fine rich tone which the complexion and the hair presented, 
are scarcely to be called accessories ; they in fact made up the main 
value of the picture. What a contrast does our meagre, close, 


* Lege, ‘ soldier.’ 


' 
} 
| 


ral remarks might almost serve for all. They are, for the most 
part, good painters, but indifferent artists ; that is to say, they are 
dextrous with the brush, and frequently shew skill in their effects; 
but in design and invention and expression, we think, they too 
often fail. 

Sir Martin ArcHer SHEE has hitherto been known better for 
his verses than his pictures. His ‘ Rhymes on Art’ have obtained 
for him some reputation, and his agreeable qualities more. He has 
always had the good word of all persons. This, we believe, was 
the secret of his elevation to the President’s chair. As an artist, 
he was not considered equal to some other Academicians ; but for 
courtesy, good manners, and all gentleman-like qualities, he was 
beyond most, and inferior to none. We, at first, murmured a little 
at his elevation; but we are now satisfied that the Academicians 
were right, and that he will do credit to their choice. In truth, he 


| may already be said to have done this; for one of his pictures— 


we are ashamed to have forgotten the name of the portrait—is one of 
the best pieces of art in the present Exhibition. He seems to have 
set himself to work in earnest, in order to show his electors what he 
could do. This appears to us to be the true way of requiting them, 
and of vindicating himself.—Sir Wittiam Breecuey is fallen into 
the ‘sere and yellow leaf.” He was never much of an artist; and 


crudeness which marked his early works. 
youth to age, without arriving at maturity. \ 

him to desist. Of Mr Phillips, we have already spoken; he is an 
agreeable artist, with more refinement than any of his brother Aca- 
demicians who devote themselves to this branch of art. Mr Jackson 
is—or rather was (for, we are sorry to see that he is dead) a painter 
of merit ; somewhat deficient in elegance and finish, but generally 
effective, and shewing that he could colour well when he pleased. 


He has passed from 
It is surely time for 
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—_—_ 


Mr PicKERSGILL, to our mind, possesses less real claims to distinction 
than any portrait-painter of equal reputation. His fame exceeds 
immeasureably his deserts, which are moderate enough. This artist 
may be referred to as one of those who paint every part of man to 
ection, except his head! and who may fairly be put upon an equa- 
ity with those ingenious artists who used, in former days, to furnish 
our old friend Mrs Salmon with the wax figures that enabled her 
to contest the palm so successfully with her jealous brethren at 
Somerset-House. We have heard that the late Mr Dawe was in 
the habit of vindicating his claim to be an industrious man by 
painting dolls, by the gross, for the toy-shops. We imagine that it 
may have been by some such gradation that Mr Pickersgill arrived 
at his present eminence, There are three ge by this artist in 
the present Exhibition ; one, of Lord Lyndhurst, has the ‘ outward 
visible form’ of the late Chancellor (which indeed it is barely 
possible to miss), but it wants that lurking expression that we have 
so often remarked in his face, and which used eternally to remind 
us of some of the curious faces that we have seen peeping through 
the leaves in the paintings of Nicolo Poussin. The Portrait of 
Mr Bulwer is not, we trust, a likeness of that clever author. To 
us it seems like a man whose faculties are muddled with beer; and 
the Portrait of Mr Charles Kemble (which wants altogether the 
fine chivalrous air of that excellent actor) is one of the most dismal 
instances of what the ‘ human face divine’ may be reduced to by 
the want of taste in the artist. It should be called ‘ The Weeping 
Butcher,’ and sent off to Smithfield without delay—Mr ReinaGie 
is an admirable landscape-painter; and we are sincerely sorry to | 
see him perplex himself with portraits. It is quite clear that his 
talent does not lie that way—Mr Curinnery is the first painter in 
the Celestial Empire. He resides at Canton, and sends us over a 
cargo of portraits in company with our Congou and Twankay. He 
js an artist of great talent. We have seen some productions of his 
formerly, which appeared to exhibit as fine a style as that of any of | 
his cotemporaries, without exception. We speak, however, from a | 
recollection not very recent, and we may therefore be deceived.— | 
We have not forgotten Mr Morton’s Portrait of his present | 
Majesty, which was exhibited last year. .It was a picture of un- | 
questionable talent, and was, we think, the very best likeness that | 
we have seen of our excellent King and Illustrious Reformer. There | 
is something in the broad open look of William the Fourth that we | 
like to look upon. He has none of that pinched, painful, jealous | 
expression that we have seen in the faces of some kings. He has 
not the long, lean, bigotted look of Charles the Tenth, nor the 
bullet-head of Alexander; he is not like his late Majesty, ‘ as stiff | 





A thousandth repetition of any of the unpretending little melodies 
of Lintey, or Surevp, or Storace, would, to our taste, be posi- 
tive variety, compared with an encore of any of the above-named. 
The first upon the list is utterly commonplace in melody, 
and defective in accent; as for instance on the words ‘ emblem,’ 
and ‘ thousand.’ The second, we can conceive Mr Lee writing 
off, as he would a free admission. There is not a single new idea 
in the melody; the accompaniment is like a first lesson, and as for 
the bass, it is one of the most meagre affairs we ever beheld; one 
note to a bar, that of course the key note, alternating with a fourth. 
The third piece is of that class that we have heard Mr Charles 
Taylor upon occasion sing at corporation or city company’s feasts. 
The fourth on the list isa new adaptation and arrangement of the 
celebrated terzetto by Martini, that was, we believe, frequently 
sung at the oratorios last season, and never without being encored. 

As the reader can derive neither pleasure nor profit from learning 
the character of such compositions as those just alluded to, and. as 
it is far more grateful to our feelings to approve than to condemn, 
we propose in future naming those only that in our opinion will 
tend to promote a correct taste in music. Those pieces, therefore, 
that we decline noticing, the publishers may receive back by appli- 
cation at the office of the Prinrer. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent-GaBpEN.—The Exquisites—Hunter of the Alps—The Omnibus. 
Haymarxet.—The Marriage of Figaro—The Widow Bewitched—Spring and 
Autumn. 





A CorresponpENT asks how it is that we do not criticise benefit 
nights. The answer is simple ;—tickets are not admitted on benefit 
nights, and we go in with tickets. It has long been understood 
between Editors and Managers, that however independent the 
former choose to be in their criticisms, the convenience of tickets 
is a matter of mutual accommodation ; because any notice is better 
than none, and many notices are valuable in proportion. For a 
long time, when we wrote theatricals, years back, in another paper, 
we did not avail ourselves of this understanding: and we confess 
that had we remained rich enough, after our twenty years’ war in 


as stone ;” nor like Ferdinand nor Miguel in—thank God !—in any- | favour of Reform, we should have acted as we did then. Had we 
thing. We are not advocating our Monarch’s claims to beauty, to | got rich, we would have gone further. Dii boni! what a splendid 
which he has no pretensions, and which (to a man at least) is a 


mighty indifferent matter, after all; but we are willing to think that | €xample of superiority to all human ticket should we not have set! 
he has a bold, open, and honest look, which we trust he will How glad the box-keepers should have been to see us! How Mr 





continue to give proof of on every occasion, when the welfare of 
England shall demand it.—Mr Rornwe tz is the last on our list ; 


and he is fur from the worst. In fact, he appears to us to be the | 


most promising portrait-painter of the present time. His style is 
broad, vigorous, graceful, and natural, and he has an eye for colour. 
His family picture (except a young girl playing on a guitar, which 
is full of elegance) is not so good as his portraits ; but his portraits 
have great breadth, character, and general excellence. If we are 
not mistaken, Mr Rothwell and Mr Phillips must take the lead in 
portrait—(for Mr Wilkie, whom we shall speak of more particularly 
hereafter, will return, we hope, to his old subjects). They will 
probably ‘ divide the town’ at first; but, eventually, we think the 
younger artist (Rothwell) will take the post of honour. These 
prophecies are, it must be confessed, somewhat perilous, and subject 
us occasionally to disappointment; but we will venture one upon 
the present occasion. 





[No. VIII will contain Messrs Lestiz, Brices, Jones, ALLAN, Brock REDON, 
and CLint.]} 








MUSIC. 


1. ‘ The Flag that brav’d a Thousand Years.’ A National Song, 
sung by Mr H. Paiturps, at the Oratorios and Public Concerts. 
The poetry by W. H. Betuamy, Esq. The music composed by 
8S. Netson. (Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

2. * Come dwell with me.’ A Ballad sung by Mrs Waytett, in 
the grand Musical Performances at the Theatres-Royal, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. The poetry by T. Haynes Baycy, Esq. 
The music composed by ALEX. Leg. (Goulding and D’ Almaine.) 

3. ‘ Every Man’s Song, or, Let Each Reform One.’ Written by 
the Author of the ‘ Wreath,’ &c. &c. Composed by L. SHarpr. 
(Goulding and D’Almaine). 

4. ‘Why sure there never met.’ Laughing Trio, written and 
adapted to Martini’s celebrated Terzetto ; and the Symphony and 
Accompaniments composed by J. Appison. (Goulding and D’Al- 
maine). ; 

The Composers of the three first-named of the above pieces have 
doubtless consulted the prevailing taste of the English audiences, 
who attend oratorios, musical farces, and public dinners. They are 
precisely the order of composition to be immediately appreciated by 
all classes, and to be encored by the majority. Without affecting a 
complacent superiority in musical refinement, we can honestly say 
that we shall never look them in the face again ; and that we should 
prefer hearing no ballads at all, to the hearing jof such ballads. 


| MAssinGHAM should have blessed us, and himself! What tickets 
| should we not have bought ; what benefit-nights patronised; what 
_ charming faces have dressed in golden smiles! Mr Asnort should 
| have felt the warmth of our presence last night, because he is a good 
| fellow; and Miss Inverariry, next Tuesday, should have looked 


| (if possible) the sweeter, and sang with a more cordial breath. 
| 


| Us the hackney coachmen should have blessed; and much link- 


| 


| boy should have awaited us. The very actors we objected to, 
should have found somehow a salve for their wound, so happy 
| should have been our criticism : yea, all should have welcomed our 
advent but the old fruit-women, whose apples at three-pence a- 
| piece we hate, because of the hypocrisy of their staid faces, and the 
| filthiness of their decency. 


| The mystery of tickets is a curious one, and might amuse the 
public if unravelled. PaGanint, they say, was astonished when he 
_ found that it was expected of him to admit ‘ sixty gentlemen of the 
press’ for nothing. The plea for the non-admission of tickets on a 
| benefit-night is, that the persons admitted for nothing might pos- 
sibly keep out those who would pay. Such a possibility there is, 
on nights when it might be death to squeeze in; but this seldom 
happens; and a distinction might surely be made, in favour of 
those who take frequent and admiring notice of theatricals. It is 
because we reckon ourselves, upon the whole, good-natured critics, 
and such as are more accustomed to like than condemn, that we 
have allowed ourselves to use this accommodation. We are sorry, 
for the reputation of our beloved couutrymen, to add, that those 
who are the most liberal of it, are the foreign theatres among us. 
The Freneh Theatre, in this respect, sustains the generous polite- 
ness of the national character; and the Italian is as liberal as the 
house ought to be, that contains the divine Pasta and all the 
emotion she excites. We heard the other day, by the bye, of some 
impious Goths who hissed her on one of the benefit-nights at Drury 
Lane!! May they never know any better. 


HaAyMarKeEr. 
There were two first appearances here last night, in the opera of 
the Marriage of Figaro; a Miss Lanp, as the Countess Almaviva, 
and Miss Wetts, from the Dublin Theatre. We have only room 
to state that they were both favourably received, and will reappear 
in the same parts on Tuesday next. 
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* A Great Mora pyrite / the Duke of Wellington, 
according to annual custom, presents to the King a tri-coloured French flag, 
as the trophy of his career, and the symbol of what was ‘ put down’ at the 
Battle of Waterloo. On the same day, and on all other days, France pre- 
sents a thousand tri-colour flags to all the world. 


Divine Ricut.—It is said in a book lately published, that if the 
doctrine of legitimacy or divine right were attended to, the crown so deserv- 
edly worn at present by our Royal Reformer, ought to be taken from his 
head, and given to the Duchess of Buckingham or the Marquis of Stafford, 
How the pretensions of the Noble Marquis are made out, we cannot say. 
The Duchess is the representative of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, and his 
wife Francis, who was eldest daughter of the famons Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, that married Mary, Queen Dowager of France, sister of 


Henry VIII. 


A Homan Privitece.—Brutes never make themselves ridicu- 
lous; that is the peculiar prerogative of man. The former, in their strangest 
vagaries, act according to nature ; while the latter, in trying to go beyond 
her, render themselves contemptible in the eyes of others, just in proportion 
as they excel in their own.— Tyerman ond Bennet’s Missionary Travels. 


A Lupicrous Anecpore.—A young native gentleman, an officer 
at Cannonmore, one evening, looking at his watch to ascertain the time, 
found that it had stopped, he having neglected to wind it up. Anxious, 
however, to know what o’clock it was, and recollecting that Captain B. had 
just constructed a very excellent sun-dial, he called for a lantern and candle. 
that he might see what hour it was by the new and strange chronometer of 
which he had heard so much.—Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary Travels. 














THIS EVENING. 


7 “™ r “ rr a 
KING’S THEATRE. 
The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 
ME E A. 

{By Mayer.) 

Medea, Wifeof Jason . . . . Madame Pasta. 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . .. .- Miss F. Ayton. 
Ismenes, Confidantof Medea . . . Mlle. Feliani. 
Creontes, King of Corinth « © « © «ce « Signoe Lebleche. 
J¥geus, King of Athens . . . Signor Rubini. 
ason . . . . Signor Curioni. 

Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . Signor Deville. 
Two children of Jason and Medea. 

Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of A2geus, Guards. 
To conclude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 


LA BAYADERE. 
{Composed by M. DesHAYeEs.] 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mile. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M.Simon, M.Hunt, M. O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Play of 
THE STRANGER. 

[By Korzesve.) | 

Mrs Haller, Miss’. Kemble. Countess Winterstein, Mrs Chatterley. _ 
Annette, Miss H. Cawse. Claudine, Miss Perry. Charlotte, Mrs Gibbs. 
Susan, Mrs Daly. Hannah, Miss Brown. 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss Carson and Miss Hunt. 











The Stranger, Mr C. Kemble. Count Winterstein, Mr Duruset. 
Count’s Son, Miss Kendall. Baron Steinfort, Mr Warde. ‘Yobias, Mr I’. Matthews. 
Francis, Mr Farley. Solomon, Mr Bartley. Peter, Mr Meadows. 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ D’ Adrien.’ 

To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called | 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. | 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. ba 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruget. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1514. 





On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; Napoleon Buonaparte. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in one Act, called 
LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 
Mrs Greville, Mrs T. Hill. Maria, Mrs Ashton. 
Mrs Prattle, Mrs Glover. : 
Captain Postlethwaite, Mr Vining. Colonel Stanmere, Mr Brindal. 
Trusty, Mr Webster. 
After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
[By Mr P. Fareen.) 
The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, Mrs Coveney, Mr W. Farren, 
Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 
To which will be added, the Comedy of 


THE HEIR AT LAW. 
[By G Cotman.) 
Deborah Dowlas, M.s Glovar. Caroline Dormer, Mrs Ashton. 
Cicely Homespun, Mrs Humby. 

Daniel Dowlas, Mr W. Farren. Dick Dowlas, Mr Vining. 
Doctor Pangloss, Mr Harley. Henry Morland, Mr Brindal. 
Stedfast, Mr W. Johnson. Zekiel Homespun, Mr Webster. 
Kenrick, Mr H. Wallack. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE WATERMAN. 
[By Disvin.) 


Mrs Bundle, Mrs Tayleure. Wilheimina, Mrs T. Hill. 
Tom Tug, Mr Bianchi Taylor. 
Robin, Mr Harley. Bundle, Mr Gattic. 


Doggrass, Mr Munroe. 


R. GRAVES, CHEAP AND FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 








In submitting the following Prices, confidently asserts, that Gentlemen will find 
every garment made by him is from the BEST WEST OF ENGLAND SAXONY 
PATENT FINISHED CLOTHS, and equal in Fit and Workmanship to any that 
can be produced. £. s. 





Fashionable Medley Coloured Dress Coats var 210 . 
Ne eee ee eee (o> Fem 
An Assortment of the fashionable Mulberry. 
Quilting Waistcoats, from the newest patterns, of the finest quality . 012 6 
eR se sk ee eh, me ew wk ee cold Kum 
Patent Anglo Merino Trowsers, in Mixtures, Drabs, and Checks, 
from sh ithe en Role “30 js P ‘i l6s.tol 1 © 
Fashionable Le Roi Jean cwe FS 
Ditto Checked Drill i) ee ee Se Sa 12s. to 0 18 @ 
Anglo Merinos, Drills, Cantoons, &c. in a great variety of new patterns. 
213, HIGH HOLBORN. 
No connection with any other House. 
—_— —_——_— ——- 2 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL, 

In Three Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part J.—Songs, ‘ London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Pant Il.—Songs, ‘The Omnibus,’ and ‘ The Country Concert.’ 

Parr Ill.—Song, ‘Thames Sailing Match.’ Scena. Song, ‘ Harlowe Bush Pair. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A Nautical Drama, entitled 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrown.] 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
r Blewitt. 

Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 

Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black.Ey’d Susan,’ Mr Fdwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,”) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 

A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 


After which, A MUSICAL MELANGE. 


To conclude with the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[By Korzesve.} 

Mrs Haller, Miss M.C. Poole, Countess Winterstein, Miss Scott. 
Charlotte, Miss Vincent. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Ballad, 

‘1 have a silent sorrow here.’ 
The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Winterstein, Mr Honner. 
Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, MrC. Hill. 

Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery. 

The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clarke and E. Clarke. 


Peter, Mr Vale. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, intitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians-—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—M yra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 


After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 
Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, MrSpencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, of 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.} 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, (with the Original Song and Hornpipe) Mr Forrester. 
The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of « All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Youmg, 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilkinson. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Mysterious Tailor. 
Cospurc Tueatre.—Martha Willis—Black-eyed Susan 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Pilot. 
Sap_er’s Wetis.—The Outlaw’s Oath—The Miser of 
Madrid—The English Paganini—Frozen Hand. 
Royaut Pavirion THearre.—Timour the Tartar—A 





On Monday, The Goldsmith; Paul Pry; Monsieur Tonson; and The Widow 
Bewitched. 





Pill for Portugal—Orphan of Hindostan. 
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